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was aroused by the discrepancy between the soothing assurances
of the British Foreign Office and the actual state of affairs on the
spot, as^reported to him by the German plaintiffs. A commission
of inquiry was mooted but never met, and in the spring of 1883
Bismarck took the matter up officially with the British Govern-
ment. It was not a case of acquiring a colony, but of securing
the rights of German nationals already settled there. Lord
Ampthill impressed upon the Government the necessity of
dealing with any just claims that Bismarck might make in an
open and generous manner. No one knew better than he the
importance of giving the German Chancellor no cause for
complaint in any matter touching the welfare of the German
people.1

While Lord Ampthill understood the growth of public
opinion in Germany on the colonial question, in Britain Lord
Granville was too doctrinaire and his vacillation and delay were
the worst possible means of approach to a very delicate situation.
Bismarck became impatient and bewildered Lord Granville
by demanding nothing less than a mixed commission. Lord
Ampthill knew only too well the price of opposition. "If you
cannot give him the mixed commission," he said, "we must
make up our minds to a phase of ill-humour on the part
of the great Chancellor, whose sensitiveness has become
proverbial."2

The Fiji question and others that have yet to be considered
made a profound impression upon public opinion in Germany.
In commercial and industrial circles the necessity for colonial
expansion was filling the minds of men still agitated by the
worries and anxieties of a long trade depression. Expansion be-
came to the industrialist what socialism was to the working man.
In both cases it meant the solution of a social problem in the
interests of the class to which he belonged. In this atmosphere
more enthusiastic meetings were held and resolutions passed,
and a new colonial society was formed under the impetus of
Dr. Karl Peters. Lord Ampthill, in taking note of its inaugura-
tion, still refused to identify the movement with the official
German policy.

1Fitzmaurice: Granville II. 338.
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